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Some Practical Notions About 
Buying Farm Machines 


These 
McCormick- Deering 
Products are in Demand 

in Summer and Fall: 
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HE growing season is well under way. Six 
million farmers are out in the open, remolding 
the great fertile world, and confining their atten- 
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tion to the fields out of which their profit must come. 


Ahead of them is a summer of activity, and their plans 
wil! have much to do with farm machines. This summer 
they may invest in a number of such items of practical 
equipment as are listed at the right. They will be deciding 
what machines will increase production, save the most, and 
cost the least in the long run. Each purchase will lay a bit 
of the foundation for coming seasons. 


Each machine must be a good, reliable worker and 
moneymaker during years to come. It has been proved 
many times that one defective, inefficient machine may in 
one season tear down the profits built up by good tools 
and hard work. The choice in each case is no light matter, 
for there are wide variations in value. 


It is not for selfish reasons alone that we ask farmers to 
consult with McCormick- Deering dealers in filling farm 
equipment needs. The plainest sort of common sense, a 
long, unbroken record of accomplishment, the ripe judg- 
ment of millions of good farmers —all considerations point 
to the same advice: 


Rely on the good design and quality construc- 
tion of the equipment in the McCormick - Deering 
Line. Invest in Titan and International tractor 
power to work smoothly with McCormick-Deering 
belt and drawbar machines. Count on the full 
stocks, the ready service, the help and advice of 
our dealers. McCormick - Deering Dealers are in 
business for the farmer's trade, but they are also 
working to gain his good will and confidence in 
the years to come. 


Tractors 
Titan 
International 8-16 
International 15-30 


Grain Binders 
Push Binders 
Headers 

Harvester -Threshers 
Mowers 

Rakes 

Loaders 

Hay Presses 

Corn Binders 
Corn Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Shellers 

Grain Drills 

Plows 

Tillage Implements 
Cane Mills 

Feed Grinders 
Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers 

Potato Diggers 
Wagons 

Engines 

Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Motor Trucks 
Twine 

Repairs 


McCormick- Deering 
Dealers Offer 
Reliable Tractors and 
the Best-known, Most- 
complete Line of Trac- 


tor-operated Equipment 
in the World. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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THE VERDICT 


Live Stock Feeders throughout the country have fully established Sugared Schuma. 
cher Feed as the Distinctive Carbohydrate Feed. Their testimony given after months ofy 
feeding proves conclusively that Sugared Schumacher Feed is Distinctive in ane 
Adaptability, and Economy. 

Hundreds of feeders testify that Sugared Schumacher Feed is unsurpassed as the 
base for practically every ration. Feeders, Investigators, and Teachers offer this sum- 
mary of features that makes Sugared Schumacher Feed Distinctive. 


QUALITY: 

It is easily identified in Sugared Schumacher Feed in its rich color, sweet smell, 
clean taste, and appearance; the analysis represents a high carbohydrate content; the in- 
gredients meet the requirements of every careful feeder. 


ADAPTABILITY: 

Feeders of all classes of live stock testify that because of its great variety and high 
carbohydrate content Sugared Schumacher Feed is unsurpassed as a base for almost every 
ration. The Sugaring Process adds exceptional palatability, so essential in every ration. 


ECONOMY : 

Due to its great palatability and quality of ingredients, Sugared Schumacher Feed has 
proven highly digestible. It is readily eaten, relished, completely digested, and made 
available for production of milk, growth, or work. Sugared Schumacher Feed is giving 
better results; full value assured. 

As a General Purpose Feed, adaptable to almost every condition, Live Stock Feeders 
proclaim Sugared Schumacher Feed “Second to None” and a distinct asset in their opera- 
tions of Feed, Care, and Management. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed “Second to None” 


ADDRESS The Quaker Qals ©mpany CHICAGO 
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“If You Get It From Us, It’s Right’ 


A LOT of ready-made clothes fit better in the mirror 
than they do in a month. A try-on_in the store 
is no real test—a try-out in the street is. The fit of our 
hand-tailored clothes is not warped 1 in with an iron but 
worked in with the hand. 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


“BERG” HATS SPRING SHIRTS AND NECKWEAR “INTERWOVEN” HOSE 


SHOES 
STETSON BOSTONIAN 
BOYDEN 


You're Within The Circle of Fashion When Wearing One of Our Leather Belts 


Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


“If Not, We Make It Right” 


Patronize Our Local Merchants 
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Co-op. Service 





We have what you need. We give 
you good service. The store is con- 
venient for you, and you get profits of 


the store in the form of a dividend. 








Concerning Cornell 








Is a book for Cornellians, written by 
Professor von Engeln. The growth of 
the University makes an_ interesting 
story. The student life as seen by one 


who was a student adds interest. 


Leather edition $5.00 





Cloth edition $3.50 





Cornell — Society 


Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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From Sod - To God 


By James H. Gilkey 


Look not upon the- furrow and despise 
The lot that seems to bind thee to the sod, 
But lift in faith thy soul-gaze to the skies, 
And find each furrow is a path to God. 


Straight as a sunbeam through the ether flames, 
Make all the courses of thy purpose run; 

And to the best thou knowest—set thy aims; 
Thou shalt not reap regrets when day is done. 
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“Random Reminiscences of a Period 


of Sabbatic Leave 


By Ralph S. Hosmer Caine 





Forest plantation in Wales on the Lake Vyrnwy Reservation, the source of the water 


supply of the City of Liverpool 


HE college professor has one unique advantage .over 
T other men; he can look forward to his sabbatic 

leave. Such pleasant anticipations do not, it is true, 
go very far toward buying the desirable blue-backed 
travellers’ checks. But they do help mightily to drive 
away the little blue devils who delight to perch on top of 
a pile of ‘still-to-be-corrected blue books. Moreover, one 
can get a lot of fun out of making and remaking plans 
as to what he will do with that blessed extra term. 

Periods of sabbatic leave, however, bring certain re- 
sponsibilities. When one gets back he is expected to re- 
late his adventures. And right here let me 
give a word of friendly suggestion to any of 
my colleagues who are about to start on simi- 
lar absences. Somehow arrange your pro- 
gram so that you will encounter dragons, or 
spooks, or at any rate have something excit- 
ing happen to you, for otherwise you will be 
forced, as I am, to tear odd leaves from your 
notebook and indulge in Random Reminis- 
cences. 

My first seven years of service at Cornell 
having been completed last June, I spent 
seven months in visiting a considerable num- 
ber of places of forest interest in Northern 
Europe. Those who desire to know what I 
Saw overseas are respectfully referred to the 
members of my this year’s class in Forest 
History and Forest Policy. They can proba- 
bly tell why the Swedish foresters are inter- 
ested in Forest Experimentation Station work, 
or what the French forest engineers have to 


do to prevent avalanches 
from coming down into the 
valley at Chamonix. Most 
of us teachers instinctively 
refer as examples to the 


localities that we know 
best. (Second note to col- 
leagues. Arrange your 


courses so that soon after 
your return you give one 
where you can legitimately 
use as illustrations the 
things you have just seen.) 

Anyone going to Europe 
on even a semi-official trip 
should provide himself with 
abundant credentials. Act- 
ing President Smith was kind enough to give me a letter 
gorgeously adorned with the Cornell Shield, in colors, 
and a very large and impressive gold seal bearing the 
Head of the Founder. Until he has tried it, one has no 
idea what the sight of such a seal can do with subordinate 
officials overseas. It opens doors almost as quickly as 
the universally accepted tip. 

England experienced last summer the worst drought 
she had seen for over a century. In some localities there 
was a veritable water famine. But even when the fields 
are not their normal green, the countryside of England 


| 





Forestry operations in the Schifferschaftwald in the Black Forest, 
Germany 
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Ski jumping at Elvernum, Norway. Many world’s rec- 
ords have been made on this jump 


makes an irresistible appeal. I can think of no place 
where I would rather spend a month or so of vacation, 
exploring the nooks and corners of quaint villages and 
historic old towns. 

The war has brought many changes to Great Britain. 
To a forester perhaps the most interesting is the sudden 
awakening of the British Government to the necessity for 
a home supply of timber. 

The bulk of the area that is being planted is non-agri- 
cultural land in Wales and Scotland. The trees on which 
the chief reliance is being placed are Western American 
species, Douglas fir and Sitka spruce, for under that 
warm, moist climate these species grow faster and give 
quicker returns in construction timber than do most of 
the native trees. 

One of the after results of the war in England is the 
way that taxation is affecting land ownership. Until very 
recently the basic rate of the income tax has been 6 
shillings on the pound (20 shillings). It is now 5 shill- 
ings. Added to this are the local taxes, usually 11 or 12 
shillings. In not a few cases the combined taxes of es- 
tate owners who paid the super tax, have amounted to 
22 or 23 shillings on the pound! The result, of course, 
is that these estates are forced onto the market and that 
there follow changes in ownership that cannot but have 
far reaching effects, in ways economic, social, and political. 

Whatever one may think of the new proprietors, 
whether they be the former tenant farmers, or those who 
have made their money in trade, the passing of the old 
landed aristocracy is making changes that go to the heart 
of things in Great Britain. This was brought home by 
one experience I had in Wales. Our party was dining 
one evening with the owner of a fair sized estate in 
Wales, a good part of which had just been leased, under 
the ‘feu system,” for a period of 999 years to the For- 
estry Commission, to be planted with forest. The talk 
at the table turned on a fishing right on a stream on the 
estate that had come down to the present owner from his 
ancestors of some 700 years ago. He had been having 
some trouble with poachers, who when remonstrated with, 
had politely told him that if would show them the re- 
ceipt that his ancestor got when he bought the right, 
they would be only too happy to get off his property. 
This irritated the old Colonel. So he went up to London 
and somewhere dug up a paper of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth that confirmed the claim. Armed with a certi- 
fied copy of this document he came home and evicted the 
trespassers. When the roots of a family are struck into 
the soil as deep as that, it does more than affect individu- 
als if that family has to relinquish its estate. 

The greater part of my seven months overseas was 
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spent in visits to forests in the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. It is out of place 
here to attempt to record the impressions that I received 
of European forestry, nor is there space to tell of the 
forests themselves. But it may be said that the Scandi- 
navian forests have much of interest to American forest- 
ers, for in them, and particularly in Sweden, are in opera- 
tion certain laws regulating the way in which the pri- 
vate forest owners shall handle their property, which 
may have suggestions for us in our efforts in this country 
to frame a national timberland policy that shall be at 
once just, satisfactory in meeting our needs for a future 
timber supply, and workable in practice. In visiting cer- 
tain of the Swedish forests, I was accompanied by Mr. H. 
Vettel, Cornell ’20, who has this past college year been 
studying in Sweden, under a fellowship of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation. Our first interest naturally 
was in the forest. But had I had more time I should like 
also to have got in touch in that country with the activi- 
ties of an important organization known as the “Hushall- 
ingsselskab,” which appeared to be doing work closely 
related to that carried on by our own farm bureaus. 

The foresters of Sweden and Norway, along with others, 
are much interested in athletic contests, particularly ski 
running. Elverum, Norway, is one of the places where 
the ski jumping records are established. I wish it might 
have fallen to my lot to be there in the winter. 





A silver fir forest in the Vosges Mountains, France 


Turning from the forest to the city, one item of par- 


ticular interest to Cornellians may be worth noting in © 


connection with my visit to Paris, my meeting with Mr. 
A. D. Weil ’84. Although modestly disclaiming any such 
distinction, Mr. Weil is unquestionably the leader among 
the Cornellians in Paris. To him one turns in any matter 
relating to the University. A banker by profession, one 
of Mr. Weil’s chief interests is the American University 
Union, that most attractive meeting ground for Ameri- 
can students who are working at the French universities. 

During the summer of 1921, Mr. Weil had represented 
Cornell at the dedication of the library at the opening of 
the reorganized University of Louvain. At that time a 
commemorative medal had been struck, for distribution 
to the educational institutions that had sent delegates to 
that occasion. That for Cornell was given to Mr. Weil. 
To insure its safe transmission to the University, Mr. 
Weil wished to hand it to some one who was returning 
to Ithaca. Appearing at the opportune time, I had the 
good fortune to be delegated by him as the messenger. 

The medal is of bronze, about three inches in diameter. 
It bears an artistic design, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. Immediately upon my return to Ithaca, I deliv- 
ered it to President Farrand. It now has its place in the 
archives of Cornell University. . 
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TUDENTS generally 

know little concerning 

the research that is be- 
ing done here, and many 
seem to think that it is of 
little importance to them. 
Extension activities are more 
evident and most students 
probably realize that the 
teaching in the college is 
closer to actual conditions 
on the farm, because of the 
contact with farm life that 
the extension service gives. 
They probably do not realize 
that the research activities 
of the college have as pro- 
found an influence upon 
both resident and extension 
teaching. The research is of 
importance to the teaching 
activities because of the 
new truth supplied, and be- 
cause of its influence on the 
teachers. 

Perhaps more than most 
other subjects, agriculture 
requires, for effective teach- 
ing, a constant supply of new 
truth, The best growers 
soon bring into practice all 


that is known in sufficient detail to be applicable, and their 
neighbors tend to adopt their practices. 
the extension service would long receive enough support to 
justify its existence if it could do nothing more than bring 
to the attention of the less aggressive farmers the methods 


of the more successful ones. 


dent reared upon a farm that is using all the best known 








‘Research in the — —= 
College of Agriculture 


By William H. Chandler 


Tunnel between tanks with cans for collecting 
drainage water in soils experiments 


It is doubtful if the farmer. 


numerous exceptions. 


dents in pure science. 
And it is doubtful if a stu- 





methods would find it wise 
to attend college in order to 
learn what he has been prac- 
ticing at home, or even 
the scientific explanation of 
those practices. It would 
be wise, of course, for him 
to attend college but not 
necessarily an agricultural 
college. 

In other words research 
must give vitality to both 
resident and extension teach- 
ing. It is evident that the 
results of research done un- 
der New York conditions 
upon New York problems 
will tend to be of the greater 
value to New York students, 
though that is not always 
true and research done any- 
where may give information 
that will assist in the solu- 
tion of problems in New 
York. Generally, also, sound 
research upon problems that 
arise directly from farm 
practice may be expected to 
give results more applicable 
to farm conditions than re- 
search, in sciences related to 


agriculture, done without reference to any problem of 
However, if this tends to be true there are 
For some of the greatest contri- 
butions to agricultural science have been made by stu- 
Further, many problems of the 
farmer are so complicated that their study leads workers 
into fields that seem remote from agriculture. 


Thus, 
237 
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most soil studies have been started as 
attempts to solve rather specific agri- 
cultural problems, yet, with some of 
the most promising, one must have 
some understanding of a number of 
sciences, as bacteriology and organic 
and physical chemistry, in order to 
see in them any possible agricultural 
significance. With much of the re- 
search being done at this college the 
agricultural significance may not be 
apparent to one not acquainted with 
the development of the _ subject. 
However, I think I can say truthfully 
that practically all of it represents an 
honest effort to throw light upon some 
phase of the farmer’s environment. 
Which studies will prove of greatest 
value no one can predict. The ten- 
dency in agricultural institutions to 
study problems that to the unitiated 
seem remote from agriculture grows 
out of the work itself. Thus, when an 
attempt is made to solve some specific 
agricultural problem, as, let us say, 
the specific fertilizer requirements of 
some crop, it is soon found that the 
results secured can be applicable only 
to the set of conditions under which 
the experiment is done, unless much 
is known about the general responses 
of the plant involved and about the 
reactions in the soil as influenced by 
many conditions. This leads workers 
into a study of the reactions in the 
soil and the responses of the plant 
that might affect the results of the 
experiment. Experiences like this 
have made it clear that the develop- 
ment in fundamental sciences like ani- 


I 


Afore she died. 


“Than in a bank.” 
I passed Ab’s way again. 
I seen Ab’s gold in daffodils o’ Spring! 


Last Summer, when they run the new State road 

Right thru the corner of the old Yates yard, 

I seen old half-wit Ab a-scrabblin’ hard 
Where Betty Yates’s posies once had growed 
Scrapers took load on load 
Of dirt from off the Yates’s doorway ridge 
To fill that holler down there by the bridge. 


Last Fall I seen him diggin’ by his door. 
“More gold?” I asks. 
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mal and plant physiology and some 
spheres of chemistry is far from be- 
ing complete enough to render to ag- 
riculture the service needed in inter- 
preting the results of more immedi- 
ately practical studies. Workers in 
these fields may be giving their atten- 
tion to filling the gaps in the subject 
without reference to the immediate 
agricultural significance. Yet they al- 
ways have in mind the fact that the 
development of an orderly body of 
knowledge in these sciences will be 
of inestimable value to the man who 
studies immediate agricultural prob- 
lems. This tendency of practical agri- 
cultural problems to be interwoven 
with the fundamental sciences makes 
it necessary for the student who 
wants his training to enable him to 
use new agricultural truth as it is 
discovered to have a_ considerable 
amount of training in these funda- 
mental sciences. 

Some of the research of the college 
is done by men who devote all of 
their time to it, but much of it is 
done by teachers during time when 
they are not occupied with their 
classes. More than three hundred 
problems are being studied; and near- 
ly fifty papers reporting results of 
research by members of the faculty 
are being published during a year. 
About seventy-five members of the 
faculty and perhaps as many of their 
graduate students are doing some 
research that will lead to publica- 
tion. i 

The student is benefited by the re- 


Gold 


By Bristow Adams 








Ill 


I asked old Ab what he was doin’ there. 
“Digging for gold,” says he, “from Babylon; 
“Gold that Will Shakespeare writ a poem on; 

“Gold that was woven into Laura’s hair; 

“Gold with no dross, nor curse, nor any care.” 

His pockets bulged with clods, and he slunk back 

Along the new-cut road to his old shack. 
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search in the college not only through 
the new truth furnished, but also be. 
cause through close contact with re. 
search teachers tend to acquire 
greater ability to determine, among 
somewhat conflicting results and 
opinions, what is the truth. Many 
students, if not most of them, are in. 
clined to measure a teacher largely 
by his personality and method of pre. 
sentation. These are, of course, im. 
portant. But the most important 
consideration in teaching is that 
what is taught be true, or such an 
approach to the truth that the stu. 
dent may learn the truth for himself 
when it is finally discovered. It has 
seemed to me that teachers I have 
known who were not in such contact 
with research that they had constant- 
ly brought to their attention the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the solution 
of agricultural problems were in- 
clined to accept and _ teach, as 
well established principles, opinions 
not having sufficient experimental 
proof. 

To the student who seeks, not a 
system of rules for farming but such 
a working contact with the subtle 
growing body of truth concerning the 
farmer’s environment that he will be 
able effectively to incorporate into his 
thinking and practice new truth as it 
is revealed, research is a most vital 
feature of the college. Such a stu- 


dent will want to get an_ intimate 
knowledge of the research being done 
in the field where his greatest inter- 
est lies. 
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He ups and answers, “Nope! 
“This here is buried treasure, planted hope; 
“Talents,” he says, “that, buried, pay me more 
It was six months afore 
And then, by Jing! 
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A Square Deal for the Parent ' 


By Alma L. Binzel 3 


se 


who contemplate marriage 

will be licensed by states to 
do so only upon evidence of fitness for 
the proper discharge of the duties in- 
volved.” 

This was a statement made during 
the Homemakers’ Conference at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture during the 
Farmers’ Week in 
1921. Even we, who 
had been question- 
ing the ease with 
which any Tom, 


oT time is coming when those 


Dick, or Harry 
might invite any 
Susan, Mabel, or 
Jane to embark 
upon the sea of 
matrimony, were 
startled. We knew 


it was fair to say 
that our ‘states con- 
cern themselves 
very little about the 
native fitness of the 
voyageurs; we knew 
it was fair to say 
that our states con- 
cern themselves 
still less about intelligent prepara- 
tion for thet voyage. 

These attitudes of indifference to 
physical heredity on the one hand 
end environmental transmission on 
the other are not new. So far as the 
former is concerned, most people still 
think in terms of current half truths. 
In this day of statistical evidence 
that the rate of increase in the prog- 
eny of the unfit is greater than the 
rate of increase in the fit group, we 
ought not to dismiss the matter 
glibly saying: “That in order to be 
well-born, the child must choose his 
grandparents.” The child can’t do 
it; the state must devise some way 
to do it for him. And this way will 
be in the nature of greatly increased 
education with reference to physical 
heredity rather than multiplication of 
laws restricting marriage. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, as you 
know, spent several years as a volun- 
tary prisoner at Auburn, New York. 
Later he was made a warden of the 
prison at Sing Sing. He followed 
the history of many of the released 
men for years. In a series of lec- 
tures which he gave at Yale Univer- 
sity he said: “In short, there have 
been very unusual opportunities for 
my studying the facts at close quar- 
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ters; and I have yet to meet one, thé- quality :6f thetcdydyct built up, 


prisoner whom I regard as anything 
but a perfectly natural being,—a 
natural human being often renderéd 
abnormal through inherited weak- 
nesses, more often through evil influ- 
ences of unhealthy environment, 


most often through the stupidity of 
older people to whose care a precious 


human being was early entrusted.” 

The “Blood Will Tell” attitude can- 
not be counted upon either in “the 
commonest affairs of daily life,’ ac- 
cording to Dr. Todd. He writes: 
“People with a heavy baggage of 
family pride who assume they are to 
the manner born are frequently the 
rudest, most ungracious, and ill-man- 
nered. Good manners are made, not 
born.” 

Fortunately Example, Training, 
and Custom can as readily make 
blood go right. 

For the best development of child- 
hood, power lies then in great meas- 
ure in what the parents can control: 
the surroundings and activities of the 
home and community. If it were 
otherwise the task would be deplora- 
bly and infinitely hopeless. If it were 
otherwise neither parents nor teach- 
ers nor society could scarcely be held 
responsible for human failures. Nor 
on the contrary, could they be cred- 
ited with the successes! 

For normal children—and most 
children are normal—the parents 
choose in very large measure every 
day what shall be touched, heard, 
seen, tasted. By co-operation with 
neighbors, friends, business associ- 
ates, there is determined very largely 
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the‘kjnd of ‘hing’s Akoys which there 
will be curiosity, the system of ideas 


“that. will de? asquired, the nature of 


the {eetings that will be cultivated, 
the attitudes towards truth, beauty, 
religion, and law that will be fos- 
tered in the children of the locality. 

All those elements are primarily in 
in the control of 
grown-ups. They can 
by a careless easy- 
goingness make 
them stumbling 
blocks for children 
physically, mentally, 
or morally—or they 
can, by intelligent 
effort, make them 
stepping stones to- 
ward fine personali- 
ties. All that bio- 
logical heredity can 
do for or against a 
child is decided long 
before he is born. 
All that environ- 
mental transmission 
can do for or against 
him is being decided 
day by day. In this 
very contrast, lie the great opportuni- 
ties of the parents if they but seek to 
understand and use them. 

What hinders them from doing so? 
The simple fact that they all engage 
in the profession of parenthood by 
consent of any state in the Union 
without being required to qualify 
either before or after the birth of 
their children for the responsibilities 
involved. 

“Ah,” but some critic may say, 
“How absurd! MHaven’t we always 
had homes without these pre- and 
post-nuptial preparations? Aren’t 
parents doing pretty well?” For an- 
swer we find that seven types of 
nurses co-operating with the medical 
profession in Minnesota are active in 
efforts to cure and correct results in 
children, traceable to uninformed 
parenthood. Teachers, principals, 
and superintendents are pointing out 
that the large percentage of failures 
in scholastic achievements have their 
origin in lax discipline and bad ex- 
ample in the home. Juvenile court 
officials testify that delinquencies are 
more frequent and more serious at 
an earlier age in life than ever be- 
fore. 

Truly, if we were inclined to be 
pessimistic, we would assert that the 
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quality of the citizens of tomorrow 
is decidedly unpromising, and that 
this country, if not. the world, is on 
its way to the bow-wovw's.: But we, 
and others like us, are sanely optimis- 
tic. We reaiize that. mary homes are 






































cesses do not achieve, headlines in 








successes are not mere happy acci- 
dents; they are the effects of certain 
causes operating more or less con- 
sciously in these homes. Among 
these causes is the guidance of paren- 
tal behavior by good example, by 
sound tradition, and by intelligent 
seeking and use of the available 
knowledge of today. 

Our only contentions are: First, 
that these causes must be made to 
act consciously in more homes; sec- 
ond, that since the basic materials 
and institutions are available today, 
emphasis must be placed upon pre- 
ventive and constructive policies in- 
stead of following curative, ameliora- 
tive, and reconstructive lines. 

Educational men insist that the 
public must look “to the preliminary 
preparation of teachers for protec- 
tion against its dangers.” I main- 
























































































































successful. Unfortunately, thejr sac-. 


newspapers. We recognize, thyt, these, 
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tain that a nation cannot and should 
not depend upon the preliminary 
preparation of teachers for such pro- 
tection. It cannot if H. G. Wells in 
nis “Salvaging Civilization” is right in 
his .consention that there never will 
be :enoygh good teachers to go 
around. It should not because it will 
relieve the parents of a responsibility 
which they have voluntarily assumed. 

I disagree with the doctor who 
said, ‘“‘The home is no place for a 
child.”” I believe that homes can be 
made as good places for children as 
are our schools. If, after trying to 
educate parents, homes still fail, old- 
maids and bachelors can then be as- 
signed to care of children in institu- 
tions. Now a nation can, should, and 
must set in operation the machinery 
by which the home becomes the con- 
scious preventer of danger and the 
first intelligent protector of its chil- 
dren. To do so, those now in the 
home must become as zealous con- 
cerning the qualifications of those en- 
tering the profession of parenthood, 
as are doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
dentists, and teachers concerning the 
standards to be met in their respective 
fields. Each has its fundamental 


The Plough Boy 


By Philip C. Wakeley 
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knowledges, techniques, and ideals 
which must be acquired by those who 
seek to render necessary service of 
an important nature to a democracy, 
General education is a pre-requsite; 
it may be a help but it is never ae. 
cepted as a_ substitute in these 
callings. 

I believe there are units of this 
work that can be given to all capable 
of the common school education, by 
the time they complete the eight 
grades and_ continuation — school 
courses; that additional units can be 
taught in the high school periods, 
Advanced courses are already being 
given in higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

To let parents drift and then to 
blame them is scarcely a square deal 
for the parents, to say nothing of its 
being a poor deal for children and 
for democracy. Democracy’s demand 
upon parents, today as never before, 
is not only for more live babies and 
more well children, but for more 
worth-while children; for more worth- 
while young men and young women. 
The parents’ righteous demand upon 
democracy is for conscious education 
productive of these results. 








Sturdy behind the straining team, 
Intent upon the Here and Now, 

Absorbed in what is near at hand, 

Our future Manhood guides the plow. 





Work, play, his home, the crops perhaps, 
These are the things he takes to heart, 

Unconscious of that greater crop 

Of which he is himself a part. 


















Amelanchier 
By M. E. Hill 


Among the naked seeming-dead 

She stands like spirit newly shriven, 
Or like a maid this morning wed 
That trembles o’er her promise given. 


When Spring’s sweet sap begins to flow 
In limbs that still wear winter’s grey, 

And amethystine colors show 

On wooded hillsides far away, 





Buttermilk Falls 


By Charles M. Stotz 


This stream has loved some sylvan. sprite 
It knew in grotto-ed pool above; 

And with a thousand lace-like tears 

Cries tenderly its ancient love. 
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We have just finished another lit- 
tle poetry competition. This one was 
for two four-line verses to fit the 
frontispiece picture for this issue and 
was open to “students, faculty, ad- 
ministrative officers, janitors, stenog- 
raphers, deans, day laborers, and 
freshmen.” Mr. James H. Gilkey, a 
clerk in the business office of the 
College of Agriculture, won the first 
prize of one dollar ($1.00) and the 
judges considered awarding a special 
second prize of seventy-five cents to 
G. R. Van Allen, who won the April 
competition, but finally decided that 
these second prizes were quite’ an 
honor and could not be awarded 
every time. They gave Mr. Van Allen 
a very honorable mention, however, 
and also gave an honorable mention 
to David S. Kimball, Cornell’s crack 
hurdler, who submitted two worthy 
verses. 


Row after row they turn the field, 
Now up the hill, now down; 
The weeds and grass and brambles 


y ’ 
And one more hill is brown. 


The horses tug, the harness cracks, 
The plough bobs in his hands; 
As one, they plod with bended backs, 
The conquerors of lands. 
—G. R. Van Allen. 


PLOUGH BOY 


Plough boy ploughing golden furrows, 
At the early break of morn; 

Are you shaking mother earth 
In which to lay your seeds of corn? 


Must be fine to be a plough boy, 
With a team, and reins in hand, 
Helping start new things agrowing 
On which lives the happy land. 
—D. W. Kimball. 


The verses by Philip Wakely on the 
opposite page were submitted too late 
for the competition. 


El Campo, a monthly magazine 
with a circulation of 29,000 copies 
“which are read in all Spanish speak- 
ing countries by civilized and wealthy 
farmers who wish to improve their 
live stock and modernize their farms 
by adopting American methods,” 
translated and reprinted in their 
April issue Mr. Thomas J. Conway’s 
article on the ‘Possibilities for Poul- 
try in Mexico,” which appeared in the 
March issue of The Countryman. 
Whereupon we feel complimented. 


Next Fall we are going to offer 
some prizes to Ag College folks for 
some rural sketches to use in The 
Countryman, so take a goodly supply 
of pencils and paper along with you 
this Summer. 


John Rodemeyer and Walter King 


‘ Stone, the creators of the menagerie 


series we are running on this page, 
have suffered a lot since their scien- 
tific notes started to get into print . 

Walt, especially. And Rode- 
meyer writes us: 

“Tt was a cinch for me to identify 
and classify and biographize those 
hideous creatures, but how in the 
world a fellow who pretended never 
to have had the -delirium tremens 
could picture them so true to life is 
what puzzles me. They add another 
shivery nightmare to the inflictions 
of our over-distressed world, and 
move the curdle-blooded beholder to 
throw up his hands and exclaim, 
“Ain’t nature wonderful! ” 


The Aswaticus 


The Aswaticus (so named because 
it spins just before pickles are ripe), 
has been classified as a poor relation 
of the Giasticutus or Ring-Tailed 
Skeezix of Ballyhoo, its resemblance 
to which, especially in facial expres- 
sion, is easily recognized. 


It lives 





partly in the water and partly on 
land sometimes, and has been known 
to burrow under the roots of the Ann- 
heuser-Busch in search of vulcanized 
lollypop seed, but it subsists princi- 
pally on the husks of the dingbat. 
During the moulting period it sings 
only at noontime, like the martingale, 
though its song is more cheery and is 
often mistaken for the glad cry of 
the Lobster at play. It is easily do- 
mesticated and likes it very much, 
but will not submit to being tickled 
under the chin. 


(Copyrighted 1922 John Rodemeyer) 





‘Where one looks outward to the sea’”’ 


A picture of Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
taken in Guayaguayare, Trinidad, 
British West Indies. Professor Bailey 
has just returned from a trip to Bar- 
badoes, Trinidad, and elsewhere. 


For those of our readers who bind 
the issues of The Countryman each 
year we have printed an index to 
i.rticles and authors for 1921-22. It 
can be had for the asking. 


What The Countryman needs more 
than an increased subscription price 
is a larger circulation. Of course it 
all works in a rotten circle—this 
price, ads, circulation problem—but 
The Countryman as it stands today is 
worthy of a larger circulation, not 
only at the college, but among alumni. 
In short, alumni, more of you should 
be taking this magazine. It is diffi- 
cult for us here to reach you. Lean 
over the fence, old timer, and sub- 


scribe. 
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’01 B.S.A.—Delos L. Van Dine, en- 
tomologist in charge of the Mound, 
Louisiana, laboratories of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology, has 
accepted a position at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

705 B.S.—Norman Ratchford, for- 
merly of 174 East Broad St., Nanti- 
choke, Pa., has changed his address 
to Palmyra, Pa. 

707-08 W.C.—Stewart A. Cody is 
running Cody Farm at Penn Yan. 

708 B.S.A.—A. W. McKay has re- 
cently returned to work with the Bu- 
reau of Markets, after being in the 
general produce business in Florence, 
S. C., for some time. 

711 B.S.—Earl W. Benjamin has 
been engaged by the Pacific Egg Pro- 
ducers to manage their New York 
Branch. Mr. Benjamin was engaged 
a year ago by Augenblick & Brother, 
one of the largest egg houses in the 
East. He was formcrly professor of 
marketing in the poultry department 
at Cornell. 

711 B.S.A.—Mr. Claude A. Cole 
and his wife announced the birth of 
twins, a son and a dauchter, born on 
November 7. 1921. They have been 
named David Parsons Cole and Helen 
Parsons Cole. ‘‘Claude” is a chemist 
with the Solvay Process Company, in 
charge of tevhnical service. The 
Coles’ addrezs is R. F. D. 4, Syracuse, 
New York. 

711 W.C.—F. W. Cazmier has be- 
come editor of the O. K. Poultry 
Journal, published at Mounds, Okla. 
He lives at Bryan, Texas. Mr. Caz- 
mier was formerly extension poultry 
husbandman at the Texas agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

711 Ph.D.—Dr. Harold J. Conn is 
soil bacteriologist at the New York 
experiment station at Geneva. 

711 B.S.—Frank H. Clothies has a 
dairy farm at Angola, N. Y. 

711 B.S.—Adolph Harbitt is Chem- 
ical Engineer in Brooklyn and is liv- 
ing at 192 Hooper St. 

’11 B.S.—Harold N. Humphrey is 
Division Representative of the Dairy- 
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This Is a Real Former Student Note 


“Yours truly married, one child— 
Isabel—County Agr’l Agent. 3 years 
here. Beef, Sheep, and Wool—fruit 
are main agr’] activities. Cornell ’12. 
Home, Andes, N. Y. J. D. King. 
Couldn’t do without my Countryman 
so am enclosing 2 iron men—Best re- 
gards to the whole C. U.” 





men’s League Association, Inc., in the 
Jamestown office. His address is 99 
Barrett Ave. 

711 B.S.A.—Ivan C. Jagger is Plant 
Pathologist in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

712 B.S.—B. H. Austin is running 
Orchard Lawn, a fruit farm at 
Phelps, N. Y. 

712 B.S —George H. Bissinger is a 
real estate agent in Floossmoor, IIl. 

712 B.S.—David Elder is Manager 
of the Business Opportunity Depart- 
ment of the T. D. Faulkner Com- 
pany, a real estate agency located in 
the Hartford-Aetna Bank Building, 
Hartford, Conn. Dave is living at 
18 Asylum St. 

712 B.S.—Randall H. Hampton is 
teacher of Biology at Sumner High 
School. His addre-s is 4252 Enright 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

712 B.S.—Wallace H. Hook is 
teaching Vocational Agriculture in 
Texas. His address is Box 79, Hills- 
boro, Texas. 

712 B.S.—H. L. Van Buren, of 
Newark, N. J., announces the arrival 
of a son which has been named John 
Peter. 

713 B.S.—Clarence A. Bell has 
moved from Attica and his present 
address is R. F. D. No. 2, Canandai- 
gua, N. Y. 

713. B.S.—Charles D. Bennett is 
proprietor of “Blue Bird Cafeteria.” 
His address is 503 First Ave., N., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

713 B.S.—Leslie S. Ace is manager 
of a 3500-acre plantation in Amelia 
and Nottaway Counties,. Maryland, of 
which 700 acres are tillable and the 





remainder in timber. The farm is 
operated by the Glenburnie Farms 
Co., Inc. Lezlie’s address is R. D. 3, 
Blackstone, Va. 

"13 B.S.—J. S. Ciark, who is man- 
ager of the Mixter Farms at Hard- 
wick, Mass., has an article in the 
April issue of the Guernsey Breeders 
Journal. 

713: B.S.—Chase E. Dimon is run- 
ning a truck farm at Southampton. 

713 Ph.D.—G. C. Supplee, formerly 
an instructor in Bacteriology, is em- 
ployed by a New York milk plant at 
Adams. 

714 B.S.—Dudley Alleman is As- 
sistant Editor of the National Stock- 
man and Farmer and is living at 
5715 Callowhill St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

714 B.S.—Ernestine B. Becker is 
acting as assistant in the Department 
of Chemical Hvgiene at the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health at John 
Hopkins University. Her address is 
4015 Brookline Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

714 B.S.—Lossing J. Buck is Agri- 
cultural Missionary and acting Dean 
at the College of Agriculture and 
Iorestry in the University of Nan- 
king, Nanking, Ku, China. 

14 B.S.—B. B. Boucknight 
(“Buck”) is managing his cotton 
plantation in the south, at Mulberry 
Hill Plant, Johnstown, S. C. 

714 B. S.—A. B. Dann, formerly 
with the Blatchford Milling Co., is 
now head of the poultry department 
of the James Manufacturing Co. We 
expect to see “The James Way” 
poultry equipment soon taking on the 
characteristics of the Dann way. 

714 B.S.—Kenneth H. Johnson is 
raising “spuds” on a potato farm at 
Englishtown, N. J. 

715 B.S.—T. B. Charles (“T. B.”) 
is an instructor in the Poultry Hus- 
bandry Department at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

715 B.S.—Claude N. (“Bill”) Ed- 
gerton and his wife announce the 
birth of a daughter, Ruth Joy, born 
March 12. “Bill’? has been acting as 
assistant superintendent of the East 
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Orange factory of Seabury and John- 
son, manufacturers of hospital sup- 
plies, since October. The Edgertons 
live at 128 Chestnut St., East Or- 
ange, N. J. 

15 B.S.—E. C. Heinsohn 
(“Heinie”’) and his wife announced 
the arrival of a daughter, Judith, who 
was born last February. ‘‘Heinie’’ is 
now with the Amos Bird Co., Shang- 
hai, China, but expects to return to 
the United States in September. 


715 B.S.—H. McChesney is farm- 
ing at Hyde Park. His address is 
R. F. D. No. 58, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

715 B.S.—Sara Townley Jackson is 
living at 1 Holly St., Brockport, N. Y. 

716 B.S.—Royal Bird is now em- 
ployed by the Gould Paper Co. of 
Lyons Falls, N. Y., as forester. 

16 B.S.—W. H. Brittain, Professor 
of Zoology and Entomology at the 
Nova Scotia College of Agriculture, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, visited Cornell 
University, and took his examination 
for his Ph.D. degree. 

16 B.S.—M. G. McPherson is 
teaching poultry husbandry in the 
Morrisville Agricultural School. 

"17 B.S.—Mary S. Albertson is Di- 
etitian at the Asheville Normal, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

"17 B.S.—Gertrude E. Bower is the 
Chemung County Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

717 B.S.—Paul S. Conine is mana- 
ger and superintendent of the Clover 
Heights Farm at Pittsford, N. Y. 


17 B.S.—June C. Deming is head 
of the Domestic Science Department 
at the East High School, Rochester; 
234 Lake Avenue is the address at 
which one can find June all the year 
around. 

17 Ex.—T. J. Ketchum is now liv- 
ing at 39 Waterville St., Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

"17 B.S.—Charles J.. Reichert is in- 
structing disabled soldiers in agricul- 
ture at the United States Veterans 
Bureau Training Center, Port Jeffer- 
son, Long Island. 

17 B.S.—Bryon A. Allen moved to 
Great Barrington, Mass., the first of 
March. He has accepted a position 
as treasurer of the Great Barrington 
Manufacturing Company, and mail 
will reach him sent in care of that 
company. 

717 Ph.D.—Dr. and Mrs. H. B. El- 
lenburger of Burlington, Vt., were in 
Ithaca the week-end of March 3 on 
a business and pleasure trip. Dr. 
Ellenburger, who is head of the Dairy 
Department of the University of Ver- 
mont at Burlington, was conferring 
with Dean Mann and Professor Bur- 
ritt. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Die- 
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DIAMOND CORN 
eT ae 


40% Protein 


IAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
D contains the most economical 
Corn Protein for every live stock 
ration. 


Include it in your ration to pro- 
duce low cost milk during these 


difficult. times. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


New York 


trick, of Olecutt, have announced the 
birth of a daughter, Mary Alice. Mrs. 
Dietrick was formerly Miss Alice Lu- 
cetta Stout. Dietrick recently re- 
turned to the University for about 
two months as an instructor in en- 
tomology, collaborating in one of the 
courses on survey for graduate stu- 
dents. His specialty is the study of 
the beetle family. 

717 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Neirs of Cream Ridge, N. J., an- 
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nounced the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Mary Holmes, to Laurance G. 
Wygant ’17, last November. The 
couple are making their home near 
Cream Ridge where Wygant is en- 
gaged in farming. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert D. 
Fonda of Emerald Hills Farm, Fonda, 
announced, on Jan. 28, the birth of 
Harriet Elizabeth. 

717 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. 
Shaver announced, last November, 
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THE OIL STOVE DE LUXE 


This is the one oil stove that stands out as difer 
ent from and superior to all other oil stoves. 


Its entirely unique principles put it in a class by 
itself. 


Exactly like a city gas stove, but cheaper to run. 
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Many people who have gas in their house have put in 
the Red Star Oil Stove because it is exactly as handy and 
far cheaper than gas to run. 


LET US DEMONSTRATE THIS STOVE TO YOU 
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the birth of a daughter, Jean Anne. 
Mrs. Shaver was Miss G. Marion Hess 
and graduated in the class of ’17. 
The couple are living at 601 North 
James Street, Rome, N. Y. 

717 B.S.—William J. Wedlake and 
Miss Gwen Howe were married on 
September 3, and are now at home to 
their friends at 365 East Third Street, 
Watsonville, Calif. Miss Howe was a 
graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia in the class of ’21. Wedlake 
has a position as assistant manager 
of the Crown Fruit and Extract Com- 
pany of Watsonville. 

718 B.S.—Faber J. McFadden has 
passed examinations for the United 
States consular service. He is at 
present in Washington awaiting defi- 
nite appointment. 

718 B.S.—Bleecker P. Seaman is 
president and treasurer of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Fertilizer Company, man- 
ufacturers of high grade fertilizers, 
and importers of and dealers in fer- 
tilizing materials. The offices of the 
company are in the American Bank 
and Trust Company Building, Savan- 
nah, Ga. Seaman’s post office box 
number in Savannah is 428. 

718 B.S.—James J. Barr is mana- 
ger of Barr’s Poultry Farm, Narvon, 
Pa., consisting of two hundred acres 
of farm land and a hundred acres of 
apples. Five thousand chicks are 
raised annually on the farm. “Jim” 
was married on June 8, 1920, to 
Miss Sarah Esther Herr, and they 
have a daughter, Sarah Ann, born on 
September 30, 1921. 

718 B.S.—Raymond B. Bush and 
family have migrated to California. 
He was recently at Nestle’s New York 
Laboratories, and is still in the em- 
ploy of the Nestles Food Company. 

718 B.S.—Charles R. Inglee is liv- 
ing at Amityville, L. I., N. Y. 

718 B.S.—Miss E. Mae Morris is 
taking a violin course at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music. She is living 
at 410 Dryden Road while remaining 
in Ithaca. 

18 B.S.—Miss Francis E. W. 
Searles has accepted a position as 
Home Bureau manager for Genesee 
County. Her headquarters are in 
Batavia. The work in Genesee Coun- 
ty is similar to the extension work 
she has been doing in Orleans County 
since July, 1919, except that in her 
new position she will organize the 
work as the first home bureau mana- 
ger in that county. Her address is 
the Masonic Temple in Batavia. 

718 B.S.—Harold J. Karr is with 
J. Aiseneck and Co., Inc., 90 Wall 
St., New York City. 

18 B.S.— Paulino J. Gonzalez is re- 
search chemist for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment at Mexico City, Mexico. 
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718 B.S.—Sidney S. Warner, who 
has been located in Denver, Colo., 
for the past year with the White 
Company, has lately been transferred 
to Lincoln, Neb., where he is sales- 
man for the company. His temporary 
business address is in care of the 
White Company, Omaha, Neb. 

718 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Hollis V. 
Warner of Riverhead, Long Island, 
announced the birth of a son last July. 
His name is Hollis V. Warner, Jr. 
Warner has recently purchased a 
large duck farm at Riverhead, with a 
capacity of 50,000 annually. 

718 B.S.—Dorothy M. Gray is a 
landscape architect with her office at 
4 Babcock Theatre Building, Billings, 
Montana. 

718 B.S.—Esther Grimes, who has 
earned the added degree of Regis- 
tered Nurse, has changed her address 
to 333 Vassar Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

718 B.S., ’16 Ag.—Miss Anna 
Schumann of Rushville and Robert 
M. Smith of Attica were married, 
August 3, 1921. They are making 
their home on a dairy farm at Attica. 
Mrs. Smith was supervisor of the 
Home Making Course of Norwin 
Union High School at Irwin, Pa. 

719 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Booth (Mabel Lamoreaux) announce 
the birth of a daughter, Patricia Ann, 








For Sale 


Orange County 


Dairy Fruit Truck 


Poultry 


FARMS 
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Send for List 
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Paul N. Boughton 
364 East 21st St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Tell Them Where You Saw It 





a. -. 
Progress 


The old must always give 
way to the new, when experi- 
ence proves the new to be su- 
perior. 


This principle of progress is 
the explanation of the contin- 
ually increasing demand for 
those distinctive and efficient 
qualities which have made 


Wrando 
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Cleaner and Cleanse’ 





SP 


the standard cleaner in thou- 
sands of dairies, creameries, 
and cheese factories through- 
out the country. 


And as superior quality al- 
ways proves an economy so, 
too, an outstanding feature of 
this unusual “Wyandotte” ser- 
vice is the definite added pro- 
fits which always follow its 
use. 


An order on your supply 
house is guaranteed to bring 
these results to your plant or 
the trial will cost you nothing. 


It cleans clean. 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
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on April 19. Mrs. Booth has an arti- 
cle in the May number of The Delin- 
eator. 

719 B.S.—Dorothy L. Chapman is 
teaching Domestic Science in the 
New Rochelle Grammar Schools. Her 
address is 97 Walnut St. 

719 B.S.—Anna C. Coad is instruct- 
ing in Home Economics at Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa. 

719 B.S.—Florence E. Coupe is 
teaching Home Economics in the 
Kembe Street School and living at 
1517 Oneida St., Utica, N. Y. 

719 B.S.—Esther H. Funnell is So- 
cial Service Dietitian at Harper Pos- 
tita. Detroit, Mich., and is living at 
39 Woodward Terrace. 

719 B.S.—Alexander Gordon was 
married to Miss Florence J. Jacobs, 
on April 6. Miss Jacobs is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. I. Jacobs of New 
York. Gordon is with Sheener’s Ice 
Cream Company in New York. 

719 B.S.—Harry B. Hoffman and 
Miss Gertrude L. Hart of Sumner, 
Wash., were married on March 29, 
and are now living at 681 West Clin- 
ton St., Elmira, N. Y. 

719 B.S.—George D. Spencer 
(“Pinkey”’) is with the New York 
Telephone Company. His address is 
287 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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719 Ex.—M. William Postman is 
chemist with the Royal Laboratories, 
107 Hudson St., New York, engaged 
in the analyses of foods, oils, milks, 
water, and chemicals. He lives at 
941 Tiffany St., New York. 

’20 B.S.—Frances Brock is work- 
ing in the Trimeal Tea Room, Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York City. 

720 B.S.—Katherine E. Crowley 
has left Auburn High Shcool and is 
teaching Domestic Science at Aurora. 
Her present address is 35 Westlake 
Avenue. 

’20 B.S.—Alberta Dent is instruct- 
ing in Lunch Room Management at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Her address is 1529 Montgomery Ave. 

’20 B.S.—Grace C. Dimelow is 
clothing instructor at Temple Univer- 
sity, which is located at Briad and 
Berks Sts. 

’20 B.S.—‘Lou” Smith has again 
gone south. Last year he came north 
to work in the Detroit plant of the 
Blue Valley Creamery Company. He 
has now been made manager of the 
plant in Louisville, Ky., in which he 
was working a year ago. His address 
is 424 East Chestnut Street, Louis- 
ville. 

20 B.S.—T. L. L. Frank (‘“‘Lyall’’) 
is living in East Lansing, Mich. He 


We have an accumulation of titles of Standard 
Authoritative books on 


Agricultural Subjects 


what subject you are particularly interested in. 
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is Graduate Assistant in Research in 
Entomology at Michigan Agricultural 
College, where he is working for his 
M.S. degree. 

’20 B.S.—Marion Guiles is in 
charge of the Department of Domestic 
Art and Science, at the Fairmount 
School, Washington, D. C. 

720 B.S.—Gladys M. Hall is teach- 
ing Home Economics in the High 
School at Orleans, Vt. 

720 B.S.—Louise Hamburger is 
testing out recipes which are used in 
making up booklets for food manu- 
facturers, magazines, etc. She is in 
the Home Cooking Department of the 
“House of Sarah Field Splint.” 506 
W. 122nd St., New York City, is her 
present address. She is to be married 
to Theodore Plass, B.S. ’20, sometime 
in June. 

’20 B.S.—B. S. Kast is now located 
at 204 Franklin St., New York Citv 
where he is employed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Markets as a food products 
inspector. 

’20 Ph.D.—Dr. A. R. Bechtel is at 
present head of the Department of 
Botany at Wabash College. This 
summer he expects to teach Botany 
at the University of Tennessee. 

’20 W.C.—Harland W. Mead is on 
a large dairy farm at Brooklyn, Pa. 


Covering all phases of problems that come to farm 


life. We will be pleased to quote you special prices 


on any books we have in stock if you will write us 

















His address is Kingsley, Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania. 

21 B.S.—Helen Baker is assistant 
dietitian at Rochester General Hospi- 
tal, Rochester. 

21 B.S.—Florence G. Beck is 
teaching History and Biology in the 
Sherwood Select School, Sherwood. 

721 B.S.—R. E. Britt has resigned 
as instructor in farm mechanics. He 
has joined his father and brother in 
the management of the Buell Farm 
at Holcomb, N. Y., which they have 
purchased. 

721 B.S.—‘‘Marg’”’ Campbell has 
changed her address to 41 Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 

721 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. William 
Cushman announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Dorothy Elizabeth 
Cushman, to William Littlewood, on 
Saturday, May 6th, at 3:30 o’clock, 
at the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City. At home after June 
lst at 143 Berkman St., Plainfield, 
N. J. Dot was on crew and hockey 
and was president of the Girls’ Ath- 
letic Association. 

721 M.F.—R. M. Volkert is with the 
United States Forest Service at Madi- 
son, Wis. His engagement was an- 
nounced during the Easter holidays. 

721 B.S.—Elsie Yates is engaged in 
Physical Training work at Hillsdale. 

’22 Ex.—G. T. Barker (“Shorty’’) 
is with a large exporting house in 
New York City. His home address is 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

°22 B.S.—R. E. Wenger (“Doc’’) 
is at present farming on his father’s 
fruit farm at Waynesboro, Va. 














Let’s go to Colorado 
as soon as College 
closes and get one of 
those choice farms 


which Colorado offers 
with 


HEALTH, 
VIRGIN SOIL and 
REASONABLE 
PRICES 


through 


The Bijou Ranch 
Company 


17-418 Temple Court Building 


Denver, Colorado 





nae Owners of Case 
Steel Threshers Told You- 


That they are making morey with Case Threshers; 

That with a Case Steel Thresher it is seldom necessary 
to stop from the beginning cf a job to its end; 

That Case steel threshers are remarkably easy to keep 
up and require few re~airs; 

That they thresh year after year and s 10w practically no 
sign of deterioration outside of slight wear of minor 
parts; 

That they can not be pulled out of shape by drive belt 
strain; 

That they remain in permanent alignment so essential to 
smooth, easy runnirg and durability; 

That they stand cut in any kind of weather year after 
year and are little the worse off; 

That they are rractically fire rroof; 

That they can be transported safely over rough roads 
and fields; 

That they thresh all grains and seeds; 

That every size has excevtionally large capacity for the 
power required; 

That they save all the grain, and clean it thoroughly, 
reducing dockage to the miniraum; 

That they are easy to adjust and operate; 

That they have all the most efficient labor saving attach- 
ments; 

And finally— 

That the Company provides excellent facilities for serv- 
ice through its 64 branch houses and 7,000 dealers; 

You would know why Case Steel Threshers are superior, 
and why they are preferred by experienced farmers 
and threshermen. 

These are the reasons why Case steel machines thresh 
more of the world’s grain than any other make. 

Talk to any Case owner. They are to be found every- 
where. Or, write to us for definite excressiors from 
Case owners, containing valuable and interesting 
facts and figures. You will receive sigr.ed statements 
representing the opinions of cver £0,000 Case 
Thresher owners. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 
Dept. U30> Wisconsin 
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For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 


DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to Use. 

For uniformly best results in making finest 
cheese, butter and buttermilk. America’s stand- 
ards backed by years of specialized experience, 
used in the country’s finest creameries and 
cheese factories. 






University Stationery 
Store 


“W alker’s Place” 


422 Eddy Street 




































Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 
Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 
Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 
Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 


To properly ripen the cream for butter, and 
the milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk, 
use Hansen’s Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 






















We are still doing business at the old place, 
with same fine quality work. 








Big line of 





CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 








PILLOWS, BANNERS, AND 


STUNT BOOKS 





Interesting treatise ‘‘ The Story of Cheese 
by J. D.Frederiksen, free on request. 
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FOREST HOME INN UNCLE SAM 


AT THE END OF THE Delivers The Goods 
FOREST HOME WALK 














If you live on a Rural Route we'll de- 
liver Drugs at your door. 


In catering to country customers for many 
years we have become familiar with their 
needs. As a result —we carry the class 
of goods that always satisfy. 

Anything advertised in your favorite mag- 
azines or farm papers may be had at our 
store. Goods sent by Parcel Post are 
backed by a guarantee. We prepay 


LUNCHES and DINNERS postage on a — 
SPECIAL PARTIES | 













A. B. Brooks & Son 
PHARMACISTS 
Special Spring Lunches 126 East State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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AG STUDENTS ALL GET 
FULL—NO DAMAGE DONE 


Food and Speeches Consumed with 
Little Apparent Harm 


On May 9, the twenty-second an- 
nual banquet of the Ag College was 
held at Prudence Risley. The proven- 
der was even more than sufficient, 
and the three hundred or more people 
really partook of a meal, instead of 
absorbing the usual banquet fare of 
a savory smell and a menu card. 

“Lou” Zehner ‘‘toastmastered” in 
a most entertaining way, and intro- 
duced as the first speaker Professor 
W. I. Myers, who spoke on ‘“Essen- 
tials for Success,” emphasizing the 
need in Agriculture for college- 
trained men. “Cass” Whitney then 
held forth, and “rounded” us into 
shape with a few songs. ‘‘Norm” 
Brown, the president of the associa- 
tion, poimted out in the next speech 
the very essential place that courtesy 
holds in our lives, both as students 
and as men and women of the world. 


‘Co-ed Well Balanced 


“Gert” Lynahan handled a delicate 
subject in her speech—balance, and, 
happy to relate, she did not lose it 
once. She left with us the happy feel- 
ing that when we were in the Ag Col- 
lege, we were in the right place. Dr. 
Farrand, who was to have been the 
next speaker, because of the death 
of a friend was unable to come, and 
“Lou” read a fine personal letter 
from him, expressing his regrets. 
Professor L. MacDaniels then 
took his guitar and, in a way that only 
he knows how, sang as many song's as 
the crowd could get him to by re- 
peated encores. 

Mr. Jared Van Wagenen’ 91, 
talked the men in the audience into 
such a frame of mind that the imme- 
diate impulse was to go out and com- 
mit matrimony, buy a span of oxen 
and an axe, and start farming from 
the ground up. Concluding the even- 
ing’s program, Dean Mann presented 
the shingles to the men who had 
earned them during the year in ath- 
letics. He brought out the fact that 
Ag has been in the habit of taking 
the intercollege athletic trophy since 
1911. and that we should not feel 
bashful about taking it again. 

The banquet drew a representative 
crowd and then some, for the main 
dining hall of Risley filled up and 
overflowed into the adjacent rooms 
that we don’t know what to call. 
Anyhow, nobody had to eat in the 
kitchen. Between the courses, there 
was music, and between the tables 
there was dancing. It was a real 
banquet, all right. 


FORESTRY ANNUAL 


The “Cornell Forester,” the annual 
Publication of the Cornell Forestry 
Club, has made its appearance. It 
is a well-edited magazine of interest 
to all foresters. 
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HEB-SA 


F. ©. Baldwin °23, J.. D. 
Brockway ’23, A. J. Collins ’23, 
W. H. Davies ’23, R. P. Hamil- 
ton ’23, S. Jennings ’23, C. H. 
Leonard ’23, H. E. Luhrs ’23, 
A. C. Mattison ’23, L. B. Pryor 
222 F. ©. Righter °22, C. Ho. 
Shiebler ’23, L. H. Stratton ’22, 
P. C. Wakely ’23, W. J. Wigs- 
ten ’28, W. D. Wright ’23. 





HELIOS 


H. E. Buck ’22, C. A. Kezer 
722. F. E. Boshart ’23, G.-L. 
Burrows ’23, L. B. Heidke ’28, 
L. T. Mead Jr. ’23, W. G. Meal 
723, S. E. Munro ’23, W. L. 
Norman ’23, K. E. Paine ’23, 
M. H. Phillips ’23, A. J. Powers 
723, J. W. Ten Broeck ’238, G. A. 
West ’23, D. C. Works ’23. 





FOREIGN STUDENTS FORM 
SOCIETY AMONG SELVES 


First of Its Kind; Believed to Have 
Great Future in Store 


The International Agricultural So- 
ciety held a banquet at the Cosmo- 
politan Club on May 19, at which 
many and varied dishes from the 
Philippines, China, India, and Brazil 
were enjoyed by the fifty people 
present. As the main speaker, Dean 
Mann chose for his topic, ‘“‘The Mes- 
sage of the American Farmer.” Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey and L. H. Par- 
ker of Massachusetts, editor of 
a Agriculture,” also gave short 
talks. 


Aims and Activities 


The society, the first of its kind, 
was organized in March by the for- 
eign students in Agriculture. It has 
grown out of the need by the student 
from other lands for closer contact 
with the American farmer and his 
ideas and practices. The aims of the 
society are, briefly: fellowship and 
the sharing of problems among its 
members, the adoption of the best in 
American farming methods, the ac- 
quaintance of instructors with the 
needs of foreign students, and the 
strengthening of belief in the inter- 
national brotherhood of agriculture. 


Meetings have been held at which 
lectures were given by various fac- 
ulty members. and much is owed to 
the co-operation and help of Drs. 
Bates, Betten. and Sanderson. The 
society feels that it has been particu- 
larly fortunate in securing as honor- 
ary members such men as President 
Farrand, Dr. Bailey, and Dean Mann. 
Fifteen nationalities are represented 
in the organization. and its officers 
are: President. M. B. Needu ’22, In- 
dia; Vice-president. Miss Helen Zieg- 
ler ’22, Russia; Secretary-treasurer, 
M. Tinio ’22, Philippine Islands. 


Around the 


Top of 
“The Hill’ 
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FARMERS’ FIELD DAYS ARE 
SCHEDULED: FUN FOR ALL 


Horseshoe Heavers Hurl Hectically; 


Babes Will Get College Air 





This year’s Farmers’ Field Days, 
on Thursday and Friday, June 22 and 
23, will be more than ever before an 
occasion where farm folks from 
every county in the state will come 
together for a general good time and 
picnic, according to present plans. 
The affair is to be primarily a big 
family party with folks from many 
counties coming en masse, convoyed 
by their county agents and bringing 
the whole family and basket lunches. 


A state-wide horseshoe pitching 
tournament is promised as one fea- 
ture of the gathering. County teams 
will compete against each other for 
the championship of the state, and 
rumor has it that the faculty have 
started practice already out behind 
the Ag barns to pick a team that will 
knock the spots off the best the vis- 
itors can offer. The program will 
also include baseball games, foot 
races, and other athletic events for 
all the family. 


Tours and Lectures Offered 


Automobile tours will give oppor- 
tunity for visitors to see the entire 
1300 acres of campus and farms. 
These tours will leave Roberts Hall 
every thirty minutes and each group 
of cars will be accompanied by a 
member of the staff who will explain 
in true “rubberneck” style the work 
being carried on at the various 
places. 


Those who crave instruction may 
spend all the time they wish in the 
orchards, for example, or out in.the 
rose and peony gardens, or up in the 
vegetable gardens, or anywhere else 
they want to go to see how the col- 
lege does its farming. And wherever 
they go, there will be somebody handy 
to answer questions and explain and 
point out what is being done. The 
small children will be amused and 
taken care of over at the Home Eco- 
nomics building and a playground 
nearby, so their mothers will have 
their time free to enjoy themselves 
as they wish. The Drill Hall will be 
a convenient place for picnic lunch 
and may come handy otherwise in 
case of rain. 


FARMERS PLAY BALL 


The Ag baseball team at this writ- 
ing is going strong, having won all 
hut its opening game, losing to M.E. 
The Ag team was handicapped by the 
fact that its regular players were not 
all out for the first game, but at the 
next one, with C.E., they took a 
brace, and, in a close contest, took 
the sewer-diggers back to the farm 
to the tune of 4-3. The game with 
the horse-doctors was a walkaway, 
resulting in a score of Ag 8, Vet 1. 
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FORESTRY CLUB TAKES 
A WATERLESS BOATRIDE 





“Horton” in Sick-Bay; St. Murphius 
Looks Favorably on Gathering 


On the afternoon of Friday, May 
19, the annual Foresters’ Club boat- 
ride was held—in automobiles. About 
forty men helped hold it, and Taug- 
hannock Falls was the goal toward 
which they pointed the radiators of 
their (t)rusty steeds. The good ship 
“Horton” and its rollicking crew gen- 
erally take the club on its yearly 
spree, but at the crucial moment this 
year it was laid up with a boil on its 
boiler, and the government inspectors 
were giving it a cursory examination. 
The sacredness of the boatride as an 
institution was upheld, however, by 
the men referring to the cars at all 
times as “tubs,” or “boats,” thus 
avoiding any chance of incurring the 
wrath of St. Murphius, their patron 
saint, in honor of whose adjustable 
birthday this gala occasion transpires 
every year. 


Men Grow Sportive 


Arrived, the gentry disported them- 
selves all over the place in sundry 
and various fashion, by tree-climbing 
contests, wood-chopping exhibitions, 
and such-like. An _ errorless ball 
game between faculty and students 
resulted in a tie score of 49-94. At 
the camp-fire, after a gorgeous steak 
dinner, an Oliver Lodgey sort of let- 
ter from St. Murphius himself was 
read. He is at present swinging a 
gilded axe on the Pearly Gates Tote 
Road. The golden words of the hon- 
est saint were welcomed with eager- 
ness and awe, and his blessing rests 
on the work of the foresters. A com- 
mittee was appointed early in the 
afternoon to keep the place “shot 
uv” in true foresters’ style, and the 
air was full of bullets most of the 
time. As gun-toters, the foresters 
rank second to none on the campus 
with the possible exception of the 
R. O. T. C. No one was killed, and 
at about 9 o’clock they became civil- 
ized again and returned to the ef- 
feminating and demoralizing influ- 
ences of the town of Ithaca. 


OUR COLLEGE INDULGES IN 
POLITICS: ELECT OFFICERS 


The following officers have been 
elected to the Agriculture Associa- 
tion: President. H. E. Luhrs ’23; 
vice-president, Miss M. A. Cushman 
’23; treasurer. A. C. Mattison ’23; 
secretary, R. P. Mamilton ’23; ath- 
letic director, W. J. Wigsten ’23; stu- 
dent representative on board of di- 
rectors of The Cornell Countryman, 
R. W. DeBaun ’23. Students elected 
to the honor committee are as fol- 
lows: Class of 1923, Miss R. V. Rice, 
Miss Dorothv Voorhees, C. H. Leon- 
erd, and W. L. Norman; class of 1924, 
Miss M. L. Kinne. Miss L. V. Lacy, 
C. E. Cassidy. and L. W. Corbett: 
elass of 1925, Miss M. V. Wickes and 
L. W. Sheldon. 


MANN TURNS UP 
After an absence of nearly a 
month, Dean Mann returned from his 
western trip on April 27, 
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From now on the students 
will be called upon to satisfy 
certain requirements in the way 
of experience in farm practice 
before they will be allowed to 
graduate. 


Howard W. Riley, M.E., gives 
the course in farm mechanics 
this year. It is now a depart- 
ment by itself. 


Buttrick & Frawley adver- 
tise suits at $10 to $30. 


As we go to press we learn 
the result of the First Agricul- 
tural Stage, on February 12. 
The winner was H. Lubin ’08, 
and a second choice was given 
to M. P. Jones ’08. 


A meeting was recently called 
of all those citizens of Ithaca 
interested in a horse parade. At 
this meeting, Professor Harper 
was made chairman of a commit- 
tee of arrangements, which de- 
cided to hold a parade on Deco- 
ration Day. 





The Poultry Association 
Dance, held May 9th, under the 
matronage of Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. 
Rice, Mrs. Webber, and Mrs. 
— was eminently success- 
ul. 


GUINEA PIGS KICK THE 
BUCKET BY CART LOAD 





Professor George W. Cavanaugh is 
running one of the largest vitamin 
experiments in the country in the new 
building kindly lent for the purpose 
by the poultry department, near 
which it stands. The purpose of the 
experiment is to determine the sea- 
sonal variation in the vitamin con- 
tent of milk, due to the influence of 
different feeds, and the anti-scorbutic 
vitamin C is the one principally con- 
cerned in the investigation. Guinea 
pigs are the principal sufferers at this 
party, and they are carried out by 
the wheel-borrow load in bunches of 
four or five every evening. The pop- 
ulation of the building including the 
help, is about two hundred, and the 
most that can be said for them is 
that for a family which is in a per- 
petual state of mourning, they seem 
remarkably optimistic. 

Details of the experiment are be- 
ing withheld until such time as they 
can be fully diclosed to the general 
public without giving away any state 
secrets. 


ECONOMICS CLUB MEETS 


The Ag Economics Club met in the 
Farm Management Building, the even- 
ing of May 11, and was addressed by 
E. C. Weatherby ’15, on the subject of 
the organization problems of the G. 
L. He emphasized the fact that 
the farmers organized during the war 
not so much for profit or saving, but 
because of enthusiasm and the fact 
that everyone else was doing it. Mr, 
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RILEY PUTS RADIO THRU 
TRICKS IN TOMPKINS Co, 


Makes Demonstrations to Beat the 
Band: Many Possibilities 

To exhibit the operation and possi- 
bilities of wireless telephony, the lat- 
est means of civilizing us farmers by 
bringing us into contact with the out- 
side world, “Prof” Riley of the rural 
engineering department has been giv- 
ing a series of demonstrations thru- 
out Tompkins County in connection 
with County Agent V. B. Blatchley. 
Two meetings a week were held at 
first, the number being hampered by 
the condition of the roads about the 
county. 


Radiophone Farmers’ Friend 


Boundless as the limits of the ra- 
diophone’s use may seem, its practi- 
cal application must spread gradu- 
ally. When fully perfected it may 
come to be the farmers’ friend in 
every sense of the word. The enter- 
prising agriculturist will be able to 
fasten a receiving set on his riding 
cultivator and listen to William Jen- 
nings Bryan lecturing in Emporia, 
Kansas, on the marginal utility of 
grape-juice while said farmer guides 
his fiery steeds up and down the rows 
of blooming succotash. However, 
the reliability of the radiophone de- 
pends entirely on fair weather, it be- 
ing of no use during storms. There 
is also the possibility that should it 
come into general use the ether might 
be so disturbed that the receiving of 
messages would be rendered impossi- 
ble, but the great amount of research 
that is being carried on is expected 
to more than keep pace with the 
growing popularity of the radio. 


DOMECON SENIORS HOLD 
A BEAUTIFUL CEREMONY 


On Senior night, May 31, the Sen- 
iors of Domecon held their Candle 
Lighting Ceremony. Since 1914, the 
Seniors every year light a new candle 
from the one used the year before in 
a ceremony which signifies a never 
dying fire of loyalty to the depart- 
ment and to each other. An espe- 
cially designed candle-stick stands on 
an altar, banked with evergreen. The 
Juniors and Seniors, dressed in white 
with bright scarfs over their shoul- 
ders, bearing beautiful lanterns de- 
signed by Bunkio Metzuke, the well- 
known Japanese artist, march in sym- 
bolic figures about the altar. ‘Wood- 
dusk,” the song that they sing, was 
written by Liberty Hyde Bailey, and 
was set to music by Mr. Quarles. 
After the singing came the planting 
of the ivy vines. one for Miss Rose 
and one for Miss Van Rensselaer. 
Senior night closed with a reception 
for the Seniors at which the Juniors 
acted as hostesses; the Sophomores 
prepared and served refreshments 
and the Freshmen decorated the 
building. 


OUR OWN CREW 

The seating of the Ag boat in the 
Spring Day crew races was as fol- 
lows: “Jack” Pone ’22, stroke; “Lou” 
Fitch ’22. “Bill” Gaige ’25, “Stan” 
Munro ’23, “Bill”? Norman ’23, 
“Perry” Perregeaux ’22, N. G. Bump 
25. “Luke” Passage ’22, and “Stub- 
by” Spahn ’25, coxswain. 
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MILKMEN BEAT UP THE 
LIGHTNING CALCULATORS 


Farm Mgt. Dept. Gets Milk Punch 
Between the Eyes in Ballgame 


The faculty has succumbed. Un- 
able to stand any longer the pressure 
of looking dignified and absent- 
minded and giving air-tight prelims, 
the profs of the dairy and farm man- 
agement departments stacked arms in 
their respective places of business 
and relapsed into man’s natural state, 
that of baseball. Comptometers and 
Babcock test machines alike were sac- 
rificed to the great god Baseballum 
and the following blood-thirsty and 
fire-breathing proclamations were is- 
sued. The first, prepared by a joint 
committee, went like this: 

To the Members of the Departments: 

Whereas: the relative effectiveness 
of the cream separator and adding 
machine operators in the _ baseball 
world has never been definitely de- 
cided, and in view of the fact that 
the solution of the problem would b2 
of great valu> to the agriculture of 
the country, a laboratory experiment 
to settle this question will take place 
on Alumni Field, May 11, said experi- 
ment to take the form of a ball game 
between the dairy and farm manage- 
ment departments. 

Next this appeared from the farm 
management headquarters: 

It is expected that each member of 
this department will be present and 
render able assistance in demonstrat- 
ing that the secular trend and the 
periodic cycles of the baseball indus- 
try can be definitely determined by 
the Warren formula and that the 
cream of the dairy department is past 
the ripening age and that the strength 
of the cheese market is on a rapid 
decline. 

Signed) Gabriel and Hart, 
Promoters. 

The game came off as per sched- 
ule, and the team of Moon and Cur- 
ran, the dairy promoters, took the 
“heart” out of Hart, the toot out of 
Gabriel, and salted down and placed 
in cold storage the whole farm man- 
agement team to the tune of 22-11. 
No reporters were allowed at the 
game, but it was learned that Profes- 
sors Jackson and Fisk did heavy work 
for the winners. and Dr. Warren fig- 
ured prominently on the other side. 
Professors King and Rice as umpires 
and Guthrie and Troy as water-boys, 
kept things running smoothly, and ob- 
viated the necessity of calling in the 
police to settle altercations. Nego- 
tiations are now being made for 
games with other first-class teams 
with low batting averages. 


POPULAR DOMECON COURSE 


The Home Economics course in 
Child Training, given by Professor 
Alma Binzel, is full and running over. 
Eighty or more students from Ag 
and Arts are registered in the course. 
A number of the Home Economics 
staff and several people from down 
town attend regularly. This large 
registration is due to Professor Bin- 
zel’s popular presentation of this 
theme concerning which she has such 
abundant knowledge. The course ap- 
peals to the fundamental interest in 
the training of children. 
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SEDOWA 


Dorothy E. DeLaney, May M. 
Mattson, Eva M. Peplinski, Ruth 
V. Rice, Eleanor E. Riley, Caro- 
lyn P. Slater, Kathryn Slater, 
and Elinor M. Watson. 


VARIATIONS IN TEMPERA. 
TURE CAUSE COOP’S MOVE 


The Weather Bureau instrument 
shelter has been moved from the top 
of Roberts Hall to the little plot of 
ground next the Countryman office 
which had previously sheltered a rain 
guage. This was done in order to 
approximate the weather conditions 
obtaining near the ground where 
plants, animals, bugs, dandelions, and 
even humans live, and not because 
the Weather Dureau people were too 
lazy to climb to the top of the build- 
ing to keep tabs on the mercury and 
prognosticate. It was heard, how- 
ever, that since one cantakerous day 
in February when the gentle zephyrs 
blew off one of Dr. Wilson’s coat 
tails while he was watching the 
weather whiz past, he has refused to 
forecast good weather till the instru- 
ment coop was moved. 

The contents of this enlarged bird 
house consist of a maximum and 
minimum thermometer, a wet and 
dry humidity bulb, and a thermo- 
graph. (A thermograph is the flum- 
my-diddle making the wiggly mark on 
a sheet of cross-section paper telling 
the rise and fall in temperature.) A 
rain guage, evaporation pan, and wind 
guage complete the weather-record- 
ing paraphernalia. It has been found 
that the temvrerature on top of Rob- 
erts Hall will average from two to 
three degrees higher than that on the 
ground because of the radiation of 
heat from the building, and this is 
the main r*ason. for the removal of 
the forecasting apparatus. 


COURSES TO BE ADDED 
IN NEW DAIRY BUILDING 


Depending on the completion of the 
new Dairy building next fall, two 
new courses will be given in the de- 
nartment which it has been impossi- 
ble previously to include in the cur- 
riculum because of lack of space and 
equipment. Dairy 7a, a course in 
Mojonnier testing, will be given by 
Professor ‘Huge’? Troy, and Profes- 
H. C. Jackson will instruct the youth 
of the land in the proper and scien- 
tific way to powder and condense 
milk in Dairy 20, for which courses 
1, 6, and 7 will be prerequisite. Dairy 
1 and permission to register allows 
one to bust into or out of Professor 
Troy’s course. The dairy department 
wishes to have it announced that 
neither of these will be pipe courses, 
as Dairy 1 is the only pipe(ctte) 
course they care to handle at present. 


BLASE SOPHS RENEW YOUTH 


The last year’s frosh have done it 
again. It is said that what was lack- 
ing in quantity was made up for 
otherwise, but anyway, the class of 
724 had an informal meeting and 
dance in the building where the cafe- 
teria is on May 4. 


EXTRA!! JUDGE LOCKS UP 
TWO PROMINENT AG PROFS 


Burritt and Hopper Frantic; 
Reputations Still Safe 


Their 


M. C. Burritt, vice-director of ex- 
tension, and Prof. H. A. Hopper re- 
cently lectured (after a while) at a 
meeting in Mayville. The meeting 
was to be held in the court house 
(that they should have a fair and 
just hearing), and they arrived a 
half hour early to find court in ses- 
sion in the room adjoining the one 
whcre their own little party was to 
come off. A naughty man was being 
tried for killing his wife or some- 
thing, so the tired and world-weary 
profs dropped in for a little diver- 
sion. Shortly the judge instructed 
the bailiff to close the doors and al- 
low no one to enter or leave the 
room. The profs sat tight, expecting 
that intercourse with the outer world 
would be resumed in a little while. 
The judge thought otherwise, though, 
and when one of them tried to get 
out, he was informed in a gentle but 
exceedinglv firm tone of voice that 
he could sit down, and further dis- 
turbance would be regarded as con- 
tempt of court and liable to fine. An 
hour elapsed. Some more. time came 
and went. The doors were. opened 
and the two profs went and* went 
suddenly, to find their meeting in a 
state of goneness. Explanations were 
made, but it is feared that the May- 
villers will remember for some time 
the profs whom the judge would not 
let out to lecture. 


PLAN SUMMER SESSION 


Plans are nearing completion for 
the coming summer session of the Ag 
College, which will start July 8 and 
close August 18. Those in charge 
are planning for a record registra- 
tion. 

Instruction will be given by mem- 
hers of the regular college staff and 
also by a number of other educators 
from this and other states. The work 
to be given will be mainly for teach- 
ers and supervisors in the branches 
of vocational education in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and physical 
training. Courses will be given in 
nearly every department of instruc- 
tion in the college. Many lectures, 
recitals, and out-door excursions are 
on the social calendar for this year’s 
session. 


ECONOMICS CONFERENCE 


The School of Home Economics was 
hostess to heads of departments, su- 
pervisors, and instructors of teacher- 
training courses in home economics 
from New York State institutions 
having vocational home making de- 
partments, on April 28 and 29. 

Thirty-five delegates attended the 
conference which was said to be one 
of the most satisfactory ever held by 
home economics workers in this state. 
The program was devoted to methods 
of teaching and contents of subject 
matter courses in home economics. 
A dinner was given on Friday even- 
ing, April 28, by members of the staff 
of the school. 
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Steady 


Editorials on the honor system are 
as common as showers in April or 
dandelions on the Ag campus, but, 
like them, they serve their purpose. 
With the advent of finals, however, 
we feel that all people with rusty 
consciences should get them out in 
the sunlight, furbish them up, use a 
little Three-in-One if necessary, and 
see to it generally that they are in 
good working order. For at the end 
of the year, with thoughts of vaca- 
tion ahead, the portable, or demount- 
able, type of conscience is extremely 
convenient, and it is necessary that 
we exercise the utmost care that 
when we meet up with a debatable 
point in our code of ethics, there shall 
be no debate whatever, and our con- 
science shall function neatly and 
noiselessly. That’s all—just want 
you to know we haven’t forgotten 
one of the most important things in 
the University. 


Thanks 


It’s not often that we get hold of a 
ready-made editorial, but when we 
do, it’s just like money from home. 
Here’s one that dropped out of a 
clear sky last month: 


“It is to be noted that there are still 
a few students among us who are so 
absorbed in their studies that they 
can not see the walks about the 
Campus. Their failure to locate 
them is spoiling the appearance of 
the lawns upon which so much labor 
and expense have been lavished. Why 
not keep to the paths? Why not 
have some pride in the appearance 
of the University grounds? Don’t let 
your love of geometry kill the grass 
in every angle and on every short 
line across the lawns.” 


Evolution of Arts College 


Did you know that the building 
which is now the north wing of Gold- 
win Smith Hall used to be the dairy 
building? If you are skeptical look 
at the wall of the northern entrance 
and you will see a milk test bottle 
and a Babcock pipette carved in the 
sandstone building block. 
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AGS I HAVE KNOWN 
















































































































THE AG POET 
By Jerry Co. 


I vent my praises on the Pote 
Who lays aside his currycombs 
And hammers forth a wicked note 
About the joys of rural homes; 

Or elevates the lima bean 
To heights of happiness serene. 


I want to praise the lofty bard 
Who chants a potent roundelay, 

And sings of ways of boiling lard, 
Of milking cows, of baling hay. 

I envy him who slings a line 

Of glory for the brindleskine. 


HAPPY HAPPENINGS 


Quinta Cattell, Sp., announced her 
engagement to M. Kessel, instructor 
in English, some weeks ago. 


Forgetting their traditional dignity, 
our Seniors followed the example the 
Frosh and Sophs have been setting 
them all year, by throwing a dance of 
their own, on May 16. They galloped 
and cavorted around Odd Fellows’ 
Hall to the frolicsome airs of ‘“‘Tige” 
Jewett’s orchestra till the witching 
hour of twelve. 


Miss Frances L. Griswold ’22, was 
merried to Edmund J. Hutchinson 
721, on May 8. 


The members’ of Frygga Fylgae 
gave a dance in our own Ag ball- 
room the evening of May 23, invit- 
ing members of Heb-sa and Helios 
and their friends. As the number 
admitted was limited, the usual 
crowd was not a crowd, but a goodly 
number. Strawberry sundaes were 
served by the committee and all at- 
tending voted the party a distinct 
success. 


Martha E. Wool ’24, announced 
her engagement several weeks ago to 
Henry C. Strahn ’22. 
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STAT ASO RETR RATER AE URAL ORE 


eee 


THIS "ERE & THAT ’AIR 


See 


LL, AOE TARE ART ON 


We fecl quite conscious. Just the 
cther day we caught a sprouting art- 
ist sneaking up on our rendezvous on 
Garden Avenue, with malice afore- 
thought and all the weapons of his 
trade. The open season for Land- 
scape Artists is on, and you certainly 
do see a sketch on the campus once 
in a while. 


Of late the Farm Management, 
Dairy, and An Hus students have been 
“tripping” around the country in a 
way that makes the average traveling 
salesman look like a hermit. 





It has been suggested that the 
members of the fencing team should 
all be farmers. Wonder why? Wake 
up, Ags, and get out your fencing 
tools. 


_ Considerable discussion has ensued 

since the mud rush as to the reason 
for its being held up in the vicinity 
of our own Ag College. Some say 
that it was to kill out the weeds on 
the polo field, while some others 
claim that it was for the benefit of 
the Ag College stenographers. 


Domecon girls often complain about 
their heavy schedules and _ their 
weighty problems. There must be 
some truth in their statements after 
all, because visible evidence of the 
fact is shown by the caved-in steps to 
the west entrance of the Home Eco- 
nomics building. The sad state of 
said steps, which necessitated a fenc- 
ing-in to await repairs, shows a strong 
tendency toward heavy courses and a 
devotion to regular attendance by all 
members of the department. ’Tis 
rumored, however, that record crowds 
at Ag Assemblies have much to an- 
swer for in connection with the sick- 
ening slump taken by these rungs on 
the ladder of success. 


It would be facetious to remark, it 
seems, that there was any reason for 
the Dairy 6 sections being taken to 
Buttermilk Falls one week in May. 
We suppose that that is the Ag Col- 
lege’s counterpart of Sibley’s correla- 
tion of Triphammer Falls and the 
foundry. 


Sixty acres of corn, 60 acres of 
oats and oats and peas, and 6 acres 
of potatoes are growing merrily on 
the college farm. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, ask some of the farm prac- 
tisers. 


We feel sort of bashful about men- 
tioning it, but The Countryman held 
its annual banquet the other night— 
May 24, to be exact. 


Professors W. C. Ayres and J. D. 
Brew are making a name for the fac- 
ulty in West Danby by traveling out 
there at an unearthly hour in the 
morning to grade market milk. This 
is extension work, and it is thought 
by the West Danbyites that of course 
the unextended “profs” here on the 
hill get up even earlier. So be it. 
Let ’em think so. 
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DOMECON STUDENTS EAT 
THRU THICK AND THIN 


A new system of arithmetical pro- 
cesses is going on under the super- 
vision of Professor Helen Monsch. It 
sounds like a misfit in Domecon but 
it is reported that everything is run- 
ning smoothly. In lieu of the many 
skeptics, who do not believe that the 
processes in question can be brought 
about by “eating to grow thin” or 
“eating to grow fat,” and who might 
be termed “‘diet-shy,”’ the members of 
the Dietetics classes are trying out 
the little scheme on themselves. Each 
girl is attempting to attain her aver- 
age weight by dieting, either to re- 
duce or add weight or merely to 
“hold her own.” The whole scheme 
is based on diet which, in turn, is 
based on the calorie theory of food 
value. 

To reduce, the girls must gradu- 
ally decrease the number of calories 
in the diet, for the larger the number 
of calories in a food the greater is its 
fattening power. The carbohydrates 
and fats are the most detrimental to 
the sylph-like figure and it is such 
chow that the 250-pounders must cut 
out, making up for their loss by the 
addition of large amounts of fresh 
green roughage. (An Hus for fruit 
and vegetables.) On the other hand, 
the toothpick type drapes flesh on 
the frame by merely reversing the 
order and gradually adding to the 
diet those foods which the reducer 
must not touch. Despite the fact 
that these seem to be very simple 
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methods, great self-sacrifice is in- 
volved, and several girls have been 
seen to break under the strain when 
approaching the Wisteria. 


PROSY PARAGRAPHS 


Mrs. George W. Sprague, formerly 
Professor Blanche Hazzard of the 
School of Home Economics, and Mr. 
Sprague were the guests of friends 
from May 11 to 14. Mrs. Sprague, 
who is well known to students and 
faculty, established the department of 
civic and industrial relations of 
women in 1914 and until this year had 
charge of these courses. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sprague were guests at a num- 
ber of functions planned in their 
honor. 


Professor George A. Works, of the 
Department of Rural Education,, ad- 
dressing a meeting of the ninth An- 
nual School-men’s week, held on 
April 21, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, advocated a system of con- 
solidated schools that should make 
more adequate provisions for high 
school education for the rural popu- 
lation. 


Professor G. F. Heuser, of the 
poultry department, is spending his 
vacation on the farm of Professor 
J. E. Rice at Taughannock. 


Mr. J. J. Grimm, formerly instruc- 
tor in plant physiology, intends to re- 
turn to Cornell this summer to com- 
plete research for his degree of Ph.D. 
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POMOLOGY PLANT WORK 
PROCEEDING RAPIDLY 


The foundation and piling of the 
new pomology storehouse and cold 
storage plant, which is being erected 
in the pomology orchards, have al- 
ready been completed, and work on 
the superstructure is under way. The 
building is being constructed by Ley 
and Co., who are also erecting the 
new Chemistry building. 

The building will be divided into 
two main parts—a modern packing 
plant, and a cold storage system hav- 
ing a capacity of 2000 barrels and 
equipped by a 60-ton refrigeration 
plant. Experimental work will be 
carried on in three rooms especially 
provided for that sort of work, and 
the packing plant is to be equipped 
with packers, conveyors, presses, me- 
chanical sizers and graders of every 
description. 

The cost of the whole structure is 
estimated at about $30,000, and it is 
expected that the plant will take care 
of this year’s fruit crop, which prom- 
ises to be the largest one in the his- 
tory of the orchards of the pomology 
department. 

HEIFER CRASHES THRU 

Another cf “Hy”? Wing’s Holsteins 
came into the limelight recently. 
During a seven days’ test, Glista 
Honor, a junior 2-year-old heifer, 
produced 23.445 lbs. of butter and 
489.4 lbs. of milk. This is the highest 
record for the class in the college 
herd. 
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All Set to Go! 


Folks here at the College are all ready to put on the best 
Farmers’ Field Days we’ve ever had. 


Blacksmith shops all around the State report a shortage of 
horseshoes recently, we understand. That looks as though some 
good teams will come to Ithaca to pitch for the state champion- 
ship. 

But just watch the profs when they get started! We’ve been 
practicing, too, and that loving cup that’s going to be awarded to 
the champions won’t leave Ithaca without a struggle. 


The championship horseshoe tournament, a baseball game or 
two, good speeches, tours of the College farms, and special doings 
for the boys and girls will keep everybody happy. Two full days 
of fun for all the family and a lot to be learned for the asking. 


If you haven’t a program yet, write for one now. Ask for a 
junior program too, and plan to bring the youngsters along and 
stay both days. We'll take care of everyone and keep them en- 
tertained. Ask your county agent where to join the folks from 
your county on the way to Ithaca. 


Farmers’ Field Days at 
Cornell 


Thursday and Friday, June 22 
and 23, 1922 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Bring Mother and the Family” 
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Tell Them Who Introduced You 








You cAnswer This— 


HOW MANY COWS 


Make Machine Milking Profitable? 


I: DETERMINING how many cows make machine 


milking profitable, you should take into consider- 
ation much more than the direct cost of milking a 
certain number of cows by hand as against the cost of 
milking the same cows by machine; comfort, for example. 


In herds of ten or more cows there is usually both a 
direct and indirect saving in the cost of milking when 
done by a Burrell machine, and this saving increases as 
the number of cows increases. In smaller herds, where 
the cost of milking by hand and by machine is practi- 
cally the same, there are indirect advantages in doing 
your milking with a Burrell Milker, not the least of 
which is the pleasure you, or your help, get in doing a 
job that at the best is not pleasant when done by hand. 


Unquestionably, a Burrell Milker has a decided influence 
toward keeping farm boys and farm help contented. 


And as for the cows, they much prefer the regular 
pention and automatically adjusted suction of a 
urrell Milker to the uncertain temperament of a man. 


Another indirect gain by milking with a Burrell is the 
ease with which you can produce clean milk. The pro- 
cess of Burrell machine milking is conducive to low 
bacteria count. As a matter of fact, the Burrell Milker 
represents much more than a machine —it represents a 
simple system by which the production of clean milk is 
made economical and easy, whether you milk 6 or 60 cows. 


Don't close your eyes to the advantages of doing your 
milking with a Burrell Milker simply because you think 
you haven't enough cows-—it isn't so much a question 
of how many cows as it is of how many advantages! 
The Burrell Milker catalog will help you find the right 
answer—send for a copy today. Address Department 15 


The Burrell has been continuously on the cAmerican market longer than any other power milking machine 


D.H. BURRELL & Go. INc. 


Little Falls 


Bu 


New York 


TRADE MARK 


RRELL 





(1) It Works in Harmony 
With the Cows 


A cow’s udder is extremely deli- 
cate and sensitive, and responds 
best to certain methods of milking 
—and it is due to the fact that the 
De Laval Milker works in harmony 
with the cow, in observance of the 
principles of milk secretion, that 
better results are obtained with it 
than with any other way of milk- 
ing. 


(2) Uniform Pulsation 


Action 


Cows like and respond best to 
uniformity of pulsations or 
squeezes. Pulsation speed of the 
De Laval Milker is governed by a 
master control which is geared to 
the pump, and is as regular and 
uniform in its action as the pen- 
dulum of a clock. Every milker 
unit runs at exactly the same speed 
as the master control and cannot 
be changed at the whim of the op- 
erator. The De Laval is the only 
milker which has this feature. 
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(3) Alternating Action 


The alternating action of the De 
Laval causes milk to be drawn 
from two teats, while the other 
two teats are given a massage and 
brief rest period. In this manner 
an even and continuous flow of 
milk is drawn from the udder—an- 
other reason why the De Laval is 
so successful and milks faster and 
better than any other way. 


There are thousands of satisfied 
De Laval Users, many of whom 
state that they would get rid of 
their cows if they couldn’t have a 
De Laval. Others say they would 
not be without it for twice the 
price it cost, while practically all 
agree it produces more and cleaner 
milk, saves time and makes dairy- 
ing more pleasant and profitable. 
Write for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St 
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of Milking 


(4) Pulsator Close to Udd 


eI] 
~~ Vigorous and stimulating action, 
which cows like so well, is secu 
with the De Laval because the p 
sator is located close to the udde 
Pulsations reach the teat-cups 
the shortest possible time and p 
duce vigorous action and abru 
periods of release and 
stimulating and soothing to # . 
cows. The pulsator has only on 
moving part, is non-adjustable, 
quires no oiling, and will run for 
years without attention. No oth 
milker has these features. ; 


(5) Self-Adjusting Teat 
Cups 
De Laval Teat-cups fit all siz 
of teats. No metal touches the 
teat, and the rubber liner fits snv 
ly about the teat, permitting the 
vacuum to be applied only to # 
sides. This, together with oth 
exclusive advantages, accounts f@ 
the pleasing and gentle action 
the De Laval Milker, and is ¢ 
of the many reasons why the co 
like it so well. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Sep arator 
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